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LETTERS FROM PAUL BOURGET 
VERNON LEE 


Translated and edited SMITH 


MONG the Vernon Lee correspondence files now 
the Colby College Library are three letters which Vio- 
let Paget received from the French essayist and novelist 
Paul Bourget. These letters were written during the peri- 
immediately following the first meeting between the 
two authors, which took place London July, 1884, 
when John Sargent, the painter, brought Bourget call 
Miss Paget. During the previous year Bourget had pub- 
lished his psychologie contemporaine, which were 
followed 1885 the Nouveaux Essais psychologie 
contemporaine. These two volumes, which constitute sin- 
gle work, contain penetrating studies the ten authors 
the Second Empire whose works Bourget believed had 
most directly influenced contemporary writers. 

The meeting between Miss Paget and Bourget took 
place Sunday, July 20, 1884. Two days later, they met 
again John Sargent’s studio. The next day, Violet Paget 
described the French author letter her mother thus: 
“He flabby blond, sickly looking young man, like cer- 
tain types fat scrofulous Italians, with glass one 
eye; very slow and rather shy manner. suppose will 
put all into story.” This meeting London was fol- 
lowed exchange letters, articles, and books. The 
letters written Bourget reveal his deep interest psy- 
chological analysis social and moral problems, prompt- 
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desire discover their causes, and the hope 
offering possible remedies. 

None the three letters, which are French and have 
been translated for this article, dated. The first one was 
undoubtedly written late September, after Miss Paget 
had left London return her home Florence, Italy. 


CHALET CAHEN 
GERARDMER (VOSGES) 


Dear Miss Paget Friday September 1884] 


should like answer your gracious letter sending 
you Unfortunately far from Paris, and 
not returning there until November. But will you tell 
Mr. Nincioni, thanking him for me, that sure there 
are copies the shop publisher, Alphonse Le- 
merre, passage Choiseul, Paris. writing him from 
Florence, one can obtain the book once. 

Yes, Pre-Raphaelitism and Ruskin would demand 
extended piece work, and not three newspaper columns. 
And the pages which you have read are, see them, 
only the sketch longer work, just something which 
have pinned down few ideas. shall call upon you for 
help when undertake that work, asking you set 
straight many points. More and more have the con- 
viction that insight into the art race not easily 
gained those who are not that race. But one can al- 
ways offer one’s suggestions default definitive truths, 
and you not think that the truly great criticism that 
which suggests? 

have not yet received your soon 
have it,—Miss Mary? informs that will soon here, 


The title-page this work describes “Studies the Antique and the 
Mediaeval the Renaissance.” was published two volumes Fisher 
Unwin, London, 1884 (second and revised edition, 1885). 


Agnes Mary Frances Robinson. Miss Paget often stayed the home 
Miss Robinson’s parents Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, and the two young 
women traveled extensively together. Miss Robinson was later married twice, 
first the orientalist James Darmesteter, and later Emile Duclaux, as- 
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shall begin read it, and hope able write 
something about the Journal des débats. familiar 
only with the preface and the very fine page the Strange 
Faustus. our dear friend Henry James who showed 
read it, and see the psychology Pre-Raphaelite soul 
painted from nature. myself publishing the Nou- 
velle Revue (the issues October and 15, and Novem- 
ber [1884]) little novel which wrote this summer, and 
which entitled Cruelle Enigme. much more satisfied 
with than with and should much in- 
terested having your opinion it. 

Good-bye, dear Miss Paget. You must have learned 
the sad death the sister-in-law the friend with whom 
staying, and who was the sister Madame Stilmann 
There good way die, but seems even sadder 
die thus, young, hotel. 

Please assured kindest regards. 

PAUL 


acknowledge receipt Vernon Lee’s Euphorion and 
Miss Brown, both published 1884, Paul Bourget wrote 
the following letter: 


rue Monsieur, St. Germain Paris 
Wednesday January 1885] 

very late answering you, dear Miss Paget. The 

fault lies life overloaded with occupations and cares, 

veritable slave’s life that has been mine these last three 


sociate Pasteur and director the Pasteur Institute. She was the author 
number books, among them monographs Emily Bronté (1883) and 
Marguerite Angouléme (1886), and some volumes verse. 

James’s copy the book now the Colby College Library. 


Brown (Edinburgh and London: Blackwood Sons, 1884; 
vols.) was dedicated Henry This work has been described 
violent attack upon fleshly aesthetes, and James was startled 
discover that Miss Paget had heartlessly caricatured many person 


London society. See James and his PMLA (68: 672-695), 
September 1953. 


This collection short stories which Bourget had already published 
1554. 
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months. quick succession found myself with many 
tasks complete—my novel finish, long essay Le- 
conte Lisle for the Nouvelle Revue, essay the liter- 
ary year France for Danish Review, Christmas story, 
etc.—that have left all correspondence abeyance. 

have not yet carried out plan [to write about your 
book] for the have now received Euphorion and 
your novel. seems that shall more qualified 
speak about the latter, because all the historical portion 
the other book rather uncertain ground for me. Miss 
Brown, the contrary, which have read the begin- 
ning with great pleasure, can lead study manners, 
which more line. hope, however, that Euphorion 
will the object analysis more competent writ- 
er. enclose with letter note from Emile Henne- 
quin, whom lent your book. Hennequin young 
man who, opinion, has before him the finest fu- 
tures critic, and who has made translation the 
Marginalia Edgar write about the book 
Revue which and his friends are founding, and which 
will widely read young people. 

possible, dear Miss Paget, that might Flor- 
ence March. Miss Robinson will doubtless there 
with her sister. would give very great pleasure re- 
sume the conversations, all too short, which had 
Earl’s Terrace [in But not know health 
will permit carry out this charming plan. should 
also like take along good old Sargent; his portraits are 
keeping him very busy. lunched together yesterday, 
and you can well imagine, spoke our English friends. 
That say that your name was often mentioned. 


Bourget’s hopes were not realized. Emile Hennequin’s career 
critic was cut short his untimely death 1888. addition Marginalia, 
had translated Poe’s Tales the Grotesque and Arabesque. was also 
the author volume essays entitled Critique scientifique (1888), which 
attacked the critical theories Taine, and advocated method sociologi- 
cal analysis which author judged objectively, through the works 
themselves and their effect the public. 
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thinks very highly the first volume Miss Brown. 

for our French literature, is, they say, stagnating. 
Except for volume Taine, continuation its prede- 
cessors, there work worthy mention. Edmond 
About, who has just died, quit letters for politics fifteen 
years That symbolic our unhappy country, 
which tends more and more become vast meeting with- 
out any Ideal. 

Accept, dear Miss Paget, the kindest regards your 


most devoted 


The third letter was probably written 1886, the year 
the publication Crime d’amour, which Bourget talks 
sending—or not sending—to Miss Paget. this letter 
Bourget expresses his firm belief the importance the 
study social and moral problems, his faith the possi- 
bility progress, and his conviction that can best work 
toward this goal indirectly, through his writing. also 
reveals his conservative tendencies, well his admira- 
tion for the analytical methods Taine, whose six vol- 
umes Les Origines France contemporaine appeared be- 
tween 1876 and 1893. 

Paris 
Dear Miss Paget, Tuesday [1886] 

Miss Mary must have told you that have been quite 
poorly, and for that reason that have delayed long 
acknowledging receipt your article the Chronicle. 
have found your ideas with which familiar, 
and which often are similar mine, although they appear 
quite different. Essentially not believe the 
same thing, namely that one must love the human soul 
with all one’s heart and serve one believes oneself 
best able so? The difference lies the fact that you 
feel much more courageous than am, and that direct ac- 


Edmond About, French author and journalist, died January 16, 1885. 
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tion does not frighten you, whereas believe that own 
action restricted the study the inner psychological 
life. Note well that have many occasions written 
Essais that pessimism not doctrine, but state 
soul. believe that have studied this moral malady quite 
sincerely, and, hope, profitably. conviction that 
progress possible, accomplished through truth, 
and that consequently urgent and necessary that each 
individual say what sees, sees it. medicine things 
take this course: good monograph, good diagnosis must 
precede any theory therapeutics. the eighteenth 
century there had existed any men capable, like Taine, 
and [John Stuart] Mill, making sound analy- 
sis the human ego, one would not have enacted those 
optimistic pieces folly which destroyed the old France. 
One would have seen man creature habit who must 
the same time freed when deserves be, and re- 
strained while still immature. should like have 
you see analyses not their immediate conclusion, but 
their place the vast inquiry into modern sensibility 
which are all making, including yourself, for Miss 
Brown anything else? 

Perhaps express badly what feel very clearly. Must 
add that sometimes find you bit unjust toward 
You pay too much homage talent, which 
counts for much less than you say, and perhaps not enough 
the act faith which the bottom doubt. 
Have not quoted you this phrase Pascal: 
wouldst not seeking me,” said Christ his faithful fol- 

Théodule Ribot, the French psychologist whom William James wrote 


the letters which President Seelye Bixler copied and edited for publication 
the (I: 153-161), March 1945. 


This mildly expressed charge had been anticipated Henry James. 
commenting Miss Brown declared: imperfection the book seems 
reside (apart from, occasionally, kind intellectualized rowdyism 
style) certain ferocity. ... You take the aesthetic business too seriously. 
You are really too savage with your painters and poets and dilettanti; Life 
less criminal, less obnoxious, ... than the unholy circle with which you have 
surrounded your James Violet Paget, letter dated 
May 10, 1885, quoted PMLA (68: 690-691), September 1953. 
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lower, “if thou hadst not found seek anxious- 
for the Ideal, that not paying deep homage it? Per- 
haps tormented doubt is, for God, the most pure all 
prayers. 

This lot philosophy, dear Miss Paget, for letter 
thanks. hope that you will indulgent toward this 
philosophy well toward delay. Miss Mary wrote 
that you had seen charming and 
agreeable person, whom you must have found refreshing 
Boborykine™ and 

Remember your parents, your and 
Miss Mary, whose little masterpiece 
noble and tender feeling. beg you believe the 
high esteem which have assured you, and await your 
with impatience. Just imagine that not 
dare send you Crime d’amour. noticed that Miss 


Robinson was distressed that fear your impres- 


sion! Your most respectful 


PAUL BouRGET 


are judge the absence further letters 
the Vernon Lee correspondence files now Colby, this 
letter ended her correspondence with Paul Bourget. The 
publication his novel Disciple 1889 marked 
change his thinking. attacked dangerous the 
scientific pretensions naturalism when applied mor- 
als, and from then his work was strongly conservative 
tone, advocating return monarchism and tradi- 


Palmiro Premoli (1856-1917) was Italian lexicographer. 


Piotr Dmitrievitch Boborykine (1836-1921) was Russian novelist and 
dramatist who lived France newspaper correspondent from 1865 1870. 

have been unable decipher this name. may possibly that the 
French painter, Auguste Feragu (1816-1892). 

Really her half-brother, Eugene Lee-Hamilton, whom Henry James 
was indebted for the anecdote out which made The Aspern Papers. 

Probably Italian Garden, volume verse Mary Robinson, 
published 1886. 


Vernon Lee’s Baldwin: Dialogues Views and Aspirations, also pub- 
lished 1886. 
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tional Catholic doctrines. Perhaps this ended Miss Paget’s 
interest him. can conjecture some her response 
him from Henry James’s letter her: “Yes, Bourget 
very interesting and very exasperating. sorry for him. 
(PMLA, September 1953, 693.) 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH WRITES 
ENGLISH ECCENTRIC 


RicHARD CARY 


HOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH (1836-1907) was born and 
his boyhood Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
loved the New England scene ardently and turned 
account with charm and whimsy his most popular 
works. recreated his maternal home the Nutter 
House The Story Bad Boy; situated Daw” 
The Pines, near Rye, New Hampshire; and based Ponka- 
pog Papers his pleasurable years Ponkapog, then 
tiny village the slope Blue Hill, Massachusetts. 
Best remembered the distinguished editor the At- 
lantic Monthly from 1881 Aldrich was ear- 
lier time (1866-1874) editor Every Saturday, eclectic 
weekly with the formidable subtitle Journal Choice 
Reading Selected from Foreign Current Literature. Absence 
international copyright law made possible the exist- 
ence Every Saturday, which subsisted almost entirely up- 
serialized novels, short stories, articles, and poems 
culled from French, German, and British periodicals. 
With the exception occasional poems Paul Hamilton 
Hayne and William Dean Howells, several Pike County 
Ballads John Hay, and one Bret Harte’s “condensed 
novels,” original belles lettres were strangers the columns 
Every Saturday. Aldrich relied principally upon materi- 
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pirated from such eminent Victorians Dickens, Swin- 
burne, Tennyson, Arnold, Eliot, Collins, Christina Ros- 


setti, Reade, Kingsley, Boucicault, Huxley, Mrs. Oliphant, 
and Robert Buchanan. 


The following letter, recently acquired the Colby Li- 
brary Associates for the College manuscript collection, 
evokes several interesting personalities from the literary 
world this older era and recalls some amusing incidents 
which they were involved. 

Boston. Mass. 
dear Sir: Dec. 23” 1867. 

seems the Fates had made their special duty prevent 
ackno[w]ledging your polite favor and its enclosures. New duties have 
fallen upon me, addition own work, which piles itself 
drifts this season. Hence delay. 

With regard your kind offer furnish weekly with miscella- 
neous items, etc[.], etc., hardly know what say. Sometimes such 
assistance would beyond price; but general thing are un- 
able use more than half the matter brought the foreign 
papers and our correspondents Paris and Vienna. The copy you 
have sent from time time, has been excellent; but hundred edi- 
torial and typographical reasons, which need explanation for you, 
rendered most unavailable. you can suggest any arrangement 
which can more service each other, shall very 
glad with you. 

Our friend Mr. Osgood New York, with Mr. Dickens; shall 
venture, however, send you his best regards. the same time will 
you allow thank you for the very pleasant evening which re- 
cently passed with volume Literature at.d its Professors”? 


Mr. loaned the book. found admirable both manner and 
material. Yours Respectfully 


Mr. Thomas Purnell 


The items” which Aldrich regretfully re- 
jected were, quite apparently, tidbits London literary 
and theatrical news intended for the department 
Notes” which appeared regularly Every Saturday. Never 
averse turning over extra shilling two, Purnell ran 
athwart the economics scissoring; was cheaper for Al- 
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drich clip directly from source than pay Purnell for 
his transmutation the matter. assuage his con- 
science, however, the December 14, 1867, issue Every 
Saturday Aldrich had included among the “Foreign Notes” 
the following squib: 

Mr. Thomas Purnell, author “Literature and its Professors,” 
valuable and entertaining work, has edited for the Roxburghe Club, 
Herd’s curious “Latin Metrical History England” [Historia Quatuor 
Regum Angliae. London, during four reigns,—those namely, 
Henry VII. and his three immediate predecessors. The Athenaeum 
adds: copies only the work are known exist; one the 


British Museum, and the other, which forms the text the present 
edition, belongs Sir Thomas Winnington.” 


Aldrich seemed blithely unaware the double irony 
was perpetrating Purnell: snipping from The Athenaeum 
precisely the sort item had refused from Purnell, and 
then using Purnell’s own benefit! 

The letter hand typical Aldrich’s correspondence 
and demonstrates plainly why, with hundreds his let- 
ters available for publication, there has been stampede 
present edition them. letter writer, Aldrich 
was neither profound nor provocative. His style bland, 
his subject matter pedestrian sentimental. Although his 
letters Bayard Taylor? prove that Aldrich had illusions 
grandeur concerning his position the hierarchy 
immortal authors, was certain that his poetic, not his 
epistolary, efforts would put him there. made pre- 
tense literary depth polish these quotidian notes. 
reserved his competence for his euphonic verse, his or- 
derly short stories, and his dramatic fantasies. Aldrich 
letter was practical courier, conclude piece busi- 
ness cement friendship. 

Among his circle close acquaintances (Bayard Taylor, 
Richard Henry Stoddard, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
William Dean Howells), Aldrich was notable for his un- 


Manuscript Division, Cornell University Library, Ithaca, 
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failing affability. Essentially large-souled, optimistic and 
kindly, could depended upon revive desponding 
spirits with nimble quip. Alert human sensitivities, 
Aldrich carefully bridged every gap his relations with 
mild rejoinder, verbal pat the back. Witness his 
tactful veto Purnell’s offer, his amenable attitude to- 
ward reciprocal aid, his generous tribute Purnell’s book. 
The Biblical admonition soft answer” was Aldrich’s 
guiding principle. 

Habitual with Aldrich, too, are the lackadaisical punc- 
tuation and slovenly spelling evident this note. The er- 
ror acknowledging, the inconsistent pointing the date 
lines, the omission period after the first etc., the ques- 
tionable comma after time, and the classic bareness the 
complimentary close are characteristic Aldrich practices. 
Particularly inexcusable littérateur and editor, these 
lapses may condoned two counts: first, his disesteem 
the ultimate literary value ordinary letters; second, 
the relentless pressure work. His fondest pun this 
time was that was busy bee, “busier than T.B. 
likes be.” 

letter Mrs. James Fields, Aldrich divulged one 
the harassing duties” which were piling “in 
drifts this season”: 

The idea this: have sixteen impartial notices (written me!) 
E.S. [Every Saturday] each weck, for those editors who have not 
the time the skill direct the attention the public our little 


journal. Now, how say the same thing sixteen different ways, week 
after week, problem which obliged solve every Monday 


and Tuesday.2 
Aldrich’s correspondent, Thomas Purnell (1834-1889), 
was bird totally dissimilar plumage. Born Tenby, 
Pembrokeshire, matriculated Dublin’s Trinity Col- 
lege 1852, and afterward gravitated around London, en- 
gaged variously secretary, librarian, and journalist. 
Ferris Greenslet, Thomas Bailey Aldrich (Boston, 1908), 84. 
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sturdily Aldrich was family man (he delighted re- 
peat that his initials stood for Twin Babies Aldrich), Pur- 
nell was obversely bohemian. Described 
versatile, and consorted with mercurial 
coterie artists and sensualists that made its headquar- 
ters London. Eventually organized exclusive club 
called the “Decemviri,” its two most prominent members 
were Swinburne and Whistler. 

Aldrich and Purnell were diametric another respect. 
Where Aldrich conspicuously avoided overt censure, dis- 
pensing blandishment instead barbs, Purnell seemed 
revel controversy and flayed away his opponents 
without compunction. Whereas Aldrich was universally 
acclaimed prince good fellows, Edmund Gosse refers 
Purnell “that rather trying journalist,” and clear- 
pleased his discomfiture during the Charles Lamb an- 
niversary dinner February 10, 1875: 

was magnificent see him [Swinburne], when Purnell, who was 
reckless speaker, “went too far,” bringing back the conversation in- 
the paths decorum. was severe, unwontedly severe, that 


Purnell sulked, and taking out church-warden, left table and 
smoked the 


Other reasons for Purnell’s unpopularity among his con- 
temporaries may discovered the trenchant series 
dramatic criticisms which contributed The Athe- 
naeum under the signature “Q.” Beginning with article 
Thomas William Robertson the issue November 
19, 1870, discoursed successively upon John Westland 
Marston, Dion Boucicault, Francis Cowley Burnand, Ed- 
ward George Bulwer-Lytton, John Oxenford, and con- 
cluded April 22, 1871, with essay Tom Taylor’s art. 
The critiques bristle with sharp adjudications the play- 
wrights and their plays. Probably owing the publisher’s 
insistence, Purnell’s harshest gibes did not reappear his 


The Athenaeum (December 21, 1889), 860. 
The Life Algernon Charles Swinburne (London, 1917), 225. 
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volume Dramatists the Present Day (London, 1871), un- 
der which title the essays were collected and reissued. 
Purnell’s assertions that Robertson should confine him- 
self “tea-cup-and-saucer” dramas, which line was 
and that Boucicault’s “dramas leave savour 
uncleanness his typify the critical thrusts 
omitted the book. 

These and others their genre were passed off without 
public recrimination, but was Purnell’s screed Tom 
Taylor which excited tones pain and resentment from 
that personage and prompted Charles Reade, the novelist, 
assume the unsolicited champion. April 22, 
1871, Purnell objected Taylor’s calling his French-in- 
spired The Fool’s Revenge play, accused him ig- 
norance regarding the meaning dubbed him 
“the great foster-father the Gallic drama,” and opined 
that was obviously “educated above his 
For six consecutive weeks thereafter the columns The 
Athenaeum resounded with blast and 

Probably because had collaborated with Taylor 
sundry occasions and had been stung Purnell oth- 
ers, Charles Reade injected himself into this logomachy 
vociferous ally Taylor. postscript his May 
response Taylor (p. 634), Purnell referred bitterly 
certain letter” Reade’s which had been refused 
publication The Athenaeum and other journals but had 
finally found haven the Pall Mall Gazette fortnight 
this point the argument had proceeded 
gentlemanly plane; with this letter deteriorated into 
brawl. 

Reade, titillating name-caller, began classifying 
Purnell among “the mere shrimps and minnows who 


The Athenaeum (November 19, 1870), 663. 

Ibid. (December 1870), 731. 

Ibid., 505-506. 

Thomas Purnell, Dramatists the Present Day (London, 1871), 129. 
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write about literature, because they cannot write litera- 
ture”; gleefully reduced his zoological analogy, “Mr. 
variety the literary insect and summed 
contemptuously, “when little men, with little heads, 
little hearts, little knowledge, little sensibility, and great 
vanity, into theatre, not take knowledge and hu- 
manity, but give out ignorance and malice, not profit 
their mental superior, but disparage him, they are 
steeled against ennobling influences, and blinded beau- 
ties, however 

Not outdone, Purnell rebutted with comparable 
vehemence: reminds when has quarrel, 
one those nondescript dogs which one sometimes 
meets out-of-the-way farm-houses Wales. You acci- 
dentally rub against him, and the casual collision re- 
sented. gesture excites him. From good-nature you 
stroke him passing, and are rewarded with yelp. The 
poor dog does not mean harm: his nature yelp, and 
yelps. This the case with Mr. then in- 
timated that even Welsh cur will mind its own business 
not jostled, which virtue Mr. Reade could not honestly 
profess. There little question that respect the milk 
human kindness Purnell was Aldrich. 

addition Historia Quatuor Regum Angliae (1868), 
and Dramatists the Present Day (1871), already mentioned, 
Purnell turned out number other volumes passing 
interest. Literature and its Professors (1867), which Aldrich 
praises this letter, contains set essays the diverse 
types men who have contributed the world’s store 
great writing: Giraldus Cambrensis, Montaigne, Roger 
Williams, Steele, Sterne, Mazzini, Swift. Purnell edited 
Charles Lamb’s Correspondence and Works (1871) four 
volumes, “aided recollections the author’s adopted 


Ibid., 135, 
127. 
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Emma Isola, wife the publisher Edward 
Moxon. London and elsewhere (1881) and Dust and Dia- 
monds (1888) are collections his miscellaneous newspa- 
per and periodical articles. The Lady Drusilla: Psycho- 
logical Romance (1886) was rated strange, original, and 
tantalizing book, sombre, and almost morbid some re- 

not unimpressive list, but Purnell’s nearest approach 
literary fame came his association with Swinburne. 
How intimate the relationship was may gathered from 
Purnell’s inclusion the small clique which comprised 
conseil famille help resolve some press- 
ing difficulties October 1871 Purnell dedicat- 
Dramatists the Present Day Swinburne,” 
but his most cherished service Swinburne occurred 
April, 1867, when escorted the poet Karl Blind’s 
lodgings Winchester Road and introduced him Giu- 
seppe Mazzini (1805-1872), Italy’s most fervid fighter for 
national unification. was out gratitude for this act 
that Swinburne permitted his Year’s Letters appear 
serially The Tatler (August 25-December 29, 1877), 
second-rate periodical edited the time Purnell. 

Aldrich was not particularly familiar terms with 
Charles Dickens. Crowding Mrs. Aldrich 
glowingly records the single occasion upon which the not- 
novelist, under tow the American publisher James 
Fields (1817-1881), visited the Aldrich family their 
modest “workbox” house Pinckney Street, Boston. 
the other hand, Aldrich was constant contact with 
James Ripley Osgood (1836-1892), originally clerk, then 
partner, and finally successor the Boston firm Tick- 
nor Fields, publisher every important American au- 


December 21, 1889, 860. 


Georges Lafourcade, Swinburne, Literary Biography (London, 1932), 
189. 
Boston, 1920, 102-105. 
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thor the period. Nevember 22, 1867, twenty-five 
years after his first distressful sojourn the United States, 
Dickens landed Boston, his head bulging with details 
extensive, projected reading tour. the moment 
Aldrich’s writing Purnell, Osgood was member the 
entourage accompanying Dickens his itinerary. 
had joined Dickens’ party agent for Ticknor Fields 
but was appointed permanent treasurer when the read- 
ings showed unmistakable signs lucrative success. Nev- 
ens transcended that mere financial factotum. 

Dickens appears not have been excessively happy 
this tour. Toward the end February, 1868, was dour- 
awaiting arrival the day when can say ‘next 
month!’ for this juncture, his manager, George 
Dolby, and Osgood the most ridiculous things 
ternational Walking Match, Dickens would draw 
Articles Agreement, act trainer, and write account 
the match after had taken place. Welcoming the di- 
version, Dickens consented. The race was held Febru- 
ary 29, distance six and half miles along Mill Dam 
Road Newton Centre and then back, with James 
Fields and Dickens Gad’s 
Hill “umpires and starters and declarers 
victory.” Osgood Boston crossed the fin- 
ish line first, but only because Mrs. Fields followed her 
carriage and plied him “the whole time with bread soaked 
his lively Dickens walked the entire 
course himself, arriving home winded but apparently 
purged his nostalgia. Among the guests honor the 

The Dickens Circle (London, 1918), 206. 

John Forster, The Life Charles Dickens (Philadelphia, 1874), III, 427. 


III, 426. 
Charles Dickens Knew Him (Philadelphia, 1885), 269. 
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banquet held the Parker House that evening com- 
memorate the competition were “Hyperion” (Longfel- 
low), (Lowell), Autocrat” (Holmes), 
and Bad Boy” (Aldrich). Later, Dickens obliged with 
narrative the match, vivacious broadside aping the 
vernacular the sports world. Dolby presents transcripts 
the “Articles” and the “Narrative” Charles Dickens 
Knew Him (Philadelphia, 1885, 261-270), does Fields 
Yesterdays With Authors (Boston, 1872, 177-183). 


RUSSIAN TRANSLATIONS HARDY 
WEBER 


interesting and informative article entitled “Rus- 
sian Translations Nineteenth Century Fiction” 
the December 1953 issue Nineteenth-Century Fiction 
(Berkeley, California) contains six seven sentences about 
Thomas Hardy which invite further comment. Although 
the reader that article was warned (p. that “the 
present essay [is] based only one source, ... Biblio- 
graphical Index ..., published St. Petersburg 1897,” 
the conclusions and judgments later expressed the arti- 
cle are likely lead the reader regard the information 
conclusive and definitive—at least far Thomas Har- 
concerned—instead being what is: tentative, 
fragmentary, and inconclusive. These are the statements: 


Hardy [is] represented only Tess the D’Urbervilles, translated 
1893. The ignorance the work this major novelist defies explana- 
tion. often uses rustic dialect, sure, but dialect had been 
bar the translation Scott and Dickens. ... Why was Hardy 
neglected? His folk tragedies should have been enormous concern 
readers Dostoevsky. The reasons for such oversight are not 
clear. may well that there are reasons—that Hardy’s relative 
obscurity Russia was matter blind chance. (Pages 191 and 197) 
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The words “ignorance,” “neglected,” and 
“relative obscurity” applied Russian knowledge 
Hardy’s novels all imply the unqualified reliability the 
Bibliographical Index 1897, whereas still need definite 
proof that Hardy Russia, that his works 
remain “relative obscurity” the land Dostoev- 
sky. There are reasons for doubting this, and least one 
segment the evidence may cited here. The fol- 
lowing remarks are based upon the Russian books now 
present the Hardy Collection the Colby College Li- 
brary. 

First all, not true that Hardy represented 
Russian “only Tess,” for Karnaukhovoi translat- 
Far from the Madding Crowd into Russian and was 
published under the title Vdali Shumnoi Tolpy Lenin- 
grad 1937. (Whether this was reprinting some ear- 
lier publication not indicated.) The existence this 
book makes clear that dialect has, indeed, been bar 
the translation” Hardy, for the amusing rustics 
Far from the Madding Crowd all talk dialect. That the 
Russians recognized that they were here dealing with 
work major novelist” shown two facts: the book 
durably and attractively bound cloth and not (as 
usually the case with books from continental Europe) 
paper covers; and illustrated with pictures specially 
drawn for this translation. These illustrations are well- 
chosen scenes the story (Bathsheba opening cof- 
fin, for example), scenes which have been illustrated 
other edition the novel. These illustrations are, there- 
fore, wholly Russian origin, and represent something 
very different from neglect Hardy’s work. 

The St. Petersburg 1897 lists Tess transla- 
tion 1893—only two years after the London publica- 
tion the novel. The California article December 1953 
does not name the translator, but the Russian transla- 
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tion ’93 was not done Krivtzova, then interest 
Tess has been great enough and persistent enough Rus- 
sia lead second translation. The Colby copy Tess 
Russian was printed Moscow 1937. bound 
most attractively gray cloth, with blue floral decora- 
tions and gilt lettering. The translation the work 
Krivtzova and entitled Tess roda There 
some reason believe that this edition 1937 was not 
the first printing this translation—there has been ref- 
erence edition dated 1935 but Colby has copy 
any such earlier edition—and course have way 
comparing the text our Colby copy with that the 
edition listed the 1897 would, any case, 
seem quite possible that the Russians have turned out 
more copies Tess—for their editions are enormous 
quantities—than have appeared Hardy’s own country. 

wish were able report Russian editions 
other novels Hardy—on Jude, for example, The Return 
the Native, and Pair Blue Eyes—but copies 
these works Russian have found their way the Hardy 
Collection which these remarks are based. That does 
not mean that such translations not exist. For can 
reported that Slavic translations all these novels have 
been made one country another, and that readers 
“behind the Iron Curtain” Latvia and Poland, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia can read Thomas Hardy 
their own tongues; and what known Warsaw and 
Prague, Riga and Budapest and Cracow, not likely 
remain unknown Moscow. 

Although these translations fall outside the scope the 
California article, they are perhaps worth listing evi- 
dence Hardy’s penetration Europe beyond the bor- 
ders French and German linguistic influence. give 
the list chronological order: 
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1898: Otthon Szulofoldon (Hungarian translation The 
Return the Native), Budapest. 

1924: Rodakuv Navrat (Czech translation The Return 
the Native), Prague. 

1927: Neblahy Juda (Czech translation Jude the Obscure), 
Prague. 

1929: Blekitne Niziny (Polish translation Tess), War- 
saw. 

193?: Zdala Szalejacezo Tlumu (Polish translation Far 
from the Madding Crowd), Cracow. 

1937: Skaidra Sieviete Tesa (Latvian translation Tess 
the Riga. 

1937: Tess (Czech translation Tess), 
Prague. 

19??: Oczy (Polish translation Pair Blue 
Eyes), Warsaw, date. 


Instead, therefore, concluding that Hardy 
lected” Russia, and that “ignorance” his work rep- 
resents oversight” there, the wise reader will regard 
our present knowledge Russian publications far 
from complete make unsafe predicate ignorance 
neglect. There is, moreover, one further point keep 
mind. the list all these titles from behind the Iron 
Curtain, striking that not single one Hardy’s 
mediocre inferior works—and wrote great many 
such. The critical judgment displayed the excellent 
choice Hardy titles for translation striking contrast 
with the incredibly uncritical American delight The 
Romantic Adventures Milkmaid (eleven editions!) and the 
continued pleasure taken British readers The Trum- 
pet-Major. The Slavic translators have noticeably left these 
works untouched. What really need lot more 
fresh, reliable, factual information before dare draw 
any conclusions. 
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